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Audio-Frequency Atmospherics 


By E. T. BURTON 


Transmission Research 


LTHOUGH it is well known that 
communication systems may 
be subject to interruption by 

intense atmospherics accompanying 
electrical storms or magnetic distur- 
bances, the existence of appreciable 
interference from normal fields may 
not be realized. Systems involving 
extremely long lines on which signals 
of good quality are to be received at 
very low amplitudes must be carefully 
guarded against undue atmospheric 
pickup. In certain cases the design of 
the conductor as well as that of the 
amplifying apparatus depends in a 
large measure upon the types of inter- 
ference normally encountered near the 
terminals. This is especially true when 
the transmission systems involve long 


submarine cables, and are used for 
telephone communication. 

In order to obtain fairly complete 
data on the effect of audio-frequency 
atmospherics in shielded and_non- 
shielded conductors, an extensive in- 
vestigation of audio-frequency atmos- 
pherics has been made at several 
widely separated locations*. Trinity 
Harbor on the eastern coast of New- 
foundland was chosen for the first 
observation post. Here a series of 
interference measurements, using an 
eight-mile submarine cable as the pick- 


up device, was conducted during the 
summer of 1929. 


*E. M. Boardman, A. B. Newell, and E. W. 
Waters collaborated with the author in these investi- 
gations. 


Fig. 1—One end of Trinity, Newfoundland, where some of the earliest tests on audio- 
frequency atmospherics were made 
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An old warehouse, built on a wharf 
was fitted up as a testing laboratory 
and a series of day and night observa- 
tions was established. For a period of 
some four months experiments were 
conducted, the serious experimental 
work being interspersed with trips by 
motorboat in search of sources of inter- 
ference and for examination of other 
harbors. Although all the usual types 
of industrial interference were ob- 
served in small magnitude, the major 
part was of atmospheric origin. 

The usual audio- frequency atmos- 
pherics are low in intensity during the 
day, appearing aurally as subdued 
rumbling sounds in the lower fre- 
quency range accompanied by higher 
frequencies of crackling or hissing 
character. During the evening a grad- 
ual increase of intensity is usual, ac- 
companied by the appearance of a 
type of musical atmospheric to which 
has been applied the onomatopoetic 
name “‘tweek”’. This sound is a short 
damped oscillation, usually rapidly 
falling in frequency, which appears to 
be produced by multiple reflection of 
of static impulses between the earth’s 
surface and an ionized region of the 
upper atmosphere. By calculations 
based on the lowest tones of this type 
of atmospheric, the effective altitude 
of the audio-frequency reflecting layer 
can be determined. At the approach 
of daybreak, the intensity of atmos- 
pherics ordinarily falls rapidly, the 
tweeks disappear, and a low intensity 
of other natural interference is reached 
shortly after sunrise. 

Another distinctive type of atmos- 
pheric frequently has the character of 
a varying tone enduring from one to 
several seconds, often accompanied by 
a rushing sound. These tones are 
sometimes likened to thin whips or 
wires drawn rapidly through the air. 
The quality of these atmospherics 


varies from clear whistles to rushing 
sounds with little or no tonal quality. 
There is considerable evidence that 
these sounds, which have been termed 


““swishes”’ or “long whistlers’”’, are in 


some way related to disturbances of 
the earth’s magnetic field. 

The second series of observations 
was made in 1930-31 on the western 
coast of Ireland. The experiments 
were conducted at Frenchport, a re- 
mote and bleak location, abounding 
in peat bogs, subjected to rain and fog 
during the summer and lashed by gales 
in winter. This location is over forty 
miles from the nearest railway and is 
entirely devoid of electrical power. 
The shore where the little test build- 
ing was located is rugged, with boul- 
der-heaped beaches, speaking eloquent- 
ly of the force of storms. 

The order of work here followed 
that in Newfoundland, but was more 
elaborate in that the frequency range 
from 40 to 30,000 cycles per second 
was covered. The interference en- 
countered was similar in character to 
that at Trinity. The tweeks were 
somewhat less abundant, and occa- 
sional very long and clear whistles of 
the swish type were observed. Where- 
as in Newfoundland ascending swishes 
appeared to be as frequent as those of 
descending tone, in Ireland the latter 
type was predominant. 

Early in 1931 a study of interference 
was made on the new telephone cable 
between Key West and Havana.* 
These observations, made during the 
winter, showed the atmospherics at 
Key West to be of moderate intensity, 
although the tweeks were more promi- 
nent than for the same season in New- 
foundland and Ireland. This may be 
attributed partially to very shallow 
water in the vicinity of Key West 
which exposes the cables to atmospher- 

*RECORD, gia. 


May, 1931 
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Fig. 2—Testing station at Frenchport (Portnafrankagh) on 
the coast of Ireland 


ics, and probably to the proximity of 
the Caribbean area where electrical 
disturbances are frequent. 

At Havana all atmospheric inter- 
ference was very weak, since the ocean’s 
depth near that port is sufficient to 
provide an effective shield for the cable. 
At both terminals of the Key West- 
Havana cable, interference from power 
and from other cables was of apprecia- 
ble magnitude. | 

Comparison of the data on audio- 
frequency atmospherics thus gathered 
indicates that the northern locations 
are somewhat quieter than the south- 
ern, and that the winter intensity is 
much lower than that of summer. 
These observations apply to all atmos- 
pherics except swishes, which appear 
unrelated to seasonal or local meteoro- 
logical conditions. 

Aside from the information pertin- 
ent to wire communication systems, 
the observations of audio-frequency 
atmospherics have suggested methods 
by which ionization of the upper at- 
mosphere might be studied. One 
scheme involves examination of the 
atmospherics during a solar eclipse in 
order to discover changes of intensity 
or quality such as normally occur dur- 
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ing twilight periods. 
Variations in the height 
of the lowest ionized 
reflecting regions of the 
atmosphere, for exam- 
ple, may be observed 
by noting the changes 
in pitch of the tweeks, 

It has long been be- 
lieved that the sun ra- 
diates, in addition to 
light, rays of particles 
or corpuscles, and that 
both light and corpus- 
cles contribute to ion- 
ization of the earth’s 
atmosphere. Since the 
velocity of a corpuscular radiation 
should be very much lower than that 
of light, a solar eclipse would cut off 
the two types of radiation from the 
earth at different times. The moon, 
moving throughacorpuscular radiation 
as the time of an eclipse approaches, 
would produce a trailing corpuscular 
shadow. The earth in overtaking the 
moon’s visible shadow would enter the 
corpuscular shadow first. It has been 
calculated that the interval between 
the corpuscular and visible eclipses 
should exceed two hours. 

In hope of observing the corpuscular 
and sunlight ionization effect separate- 
ly, apparatus was set up at Conway, 
New Hampshire for experiments dur- 
ing the solar eclipse of August 31, 
1932. The apparatus, consisting mainly 
of a large loop aerial, an audio-fre- 
quency amplifier, and dynamic-type 
headsets, possessed an overall char- 
acteristic which was practically uni- 
form over the entire voice range. 

Preliminary tests disclosed qualities 
of atmospherics which had not been 
noticed with the earlier apparatus 
utilizing the old type of headsets. Ex- 
periments several days before the 
eclipse showed the lower limiting fre- 
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quencies of the tweeks to progress 
gradually during the twilight periods, 
falling during the evening and rising 
during the morning. Furthermore, 
during twilight periods a very obscure 
and nearly continuous tonal quality 
termed a “‘weak resonance” appeared 
in the static. This resonance took the 
form of a band of frequencies which 
shifted slowly during twilight as did 
the tweek tones, but usually was some- 
what above the tweek frequencies. 
During complete darkness the reson- 
ance was not observed, possibly be- 
cause of the prominence of the other 
forms of atmospherics. 


which could be attributed directly to 
the eclipse until fifteen minutes before 
totality when the atmospheric inten- 
sity increased approximately five deci- 
bels. This level was retained until 
some twenty minutes after totality. 
During this period the weak resonance 
appeared, falling in frequency until 
five minutes after totality when a 
rapid rise in frequency began. These 
tones disappeared about twenty min- 
utes after totality. The observations 
on resonance tones and on static in- 
tensity disclosed definite evidence of 
considerable sunlight effects upon the 
location of the audio-frequency re- 


Observations of atmospherics made 


flecting layer, but no effects of cor- 
on August 31 disclosed no effects i 


puscular ionization. 


RESEARCH IN SCIENCE CREATES 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Any claim that current economic distress, with its wide- 
spread unemployment, is the result of too much research in 
science and that there should be a holiday in such research is 
based on a complete misunderstanding of what fundamental and 
applied science has done and is doing. 


“To whatever extent the things of science are involved as 
primary factors in bringing about the present temporary unem- 
ployment, it is the use we have made of them rather than the 
things themselves which are at fault. There is little doubt that 
our ability to develop proper social controls has lagged behind 
our ability to utilize things resulting from scientific research. 
We are now engaged in the painful process of attempting to 
rectify our past deficiencies. That, however, is no reason for 
calling a halt on a type of human progress whose history has 
demonstrated it to be such a powerful tool for enlarged employ- 
ment and happier conditions of living for a vast population...” 


From an address by Dr. Fewett broadcast from the Columbia Studio on the after- 
noon of February 22, in a symposium on Science Makes More Jobs. 
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How Sharply Can A Metal Part Be Bent? 


By G. R. GOHN 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


ETAL has been termed the 
backbone of modern civili- 
zation. Without its use our 

present industrial and mechanical ad- 
vancement would have been impossi- 
ble. By far the greater proportion by 
weight of the material entering into 
the manufacture of the telephone 
plant, exclusive of buildings, is metal. 
This metal is used for a large variety 
of purposes. Most evident, of course, 
are the copper wires and lead-covered 
cable used for the transmission of 
messages. Equally important, how- 
ever, is the metal used in frameworks 
which carry telephone apparatus, and 
in the apparatus itself. In designing 
such apparatus, space and weight 
limitations demand the use of parts 
which are both small in size and light 


in weight, but which yet possess sufi- 
cient strength to insure the proper 
functioning of the apparatus. In 
general these requirements are best 
met by the use of parts made from 
formed sheet metal, either with 
punches and dies, by roll forming, or 
on multi-slide presses. Parts made in 
this manner are not only lighter than 
castings, or machined or forged parts, 
but have the additional advantage of 
being identical and interchangeable— 
essential requirements if mass pro- 
duction is to be achieved at a reasona- 
ble cost to the ultimate consumer. 
Such formed parts vary in size from 
the small terminals, brackets, and 
springs shown in Figure 1, where the 
metal may be only five thousandths 
of an inch thick, to the large loading- 


Fig. 1—Some of the smaller “formed” metal parts manufactured by the Western 
Electric Company, shown on a background of half-inch squares 
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coil cases of three-eighths inch stock 
shown in Figure 2. All such formed 
parts should show smooth unbroken 
surfaces, free from any marked“ orange 
peel” effect which is so evident in 
parts which have been bent over too 
sharp radii. 

A variety of ferrous and non-ferrous 
sheet metals are used; brass, phosphor 
bronze, and nickel silver being the 
most widely employed. Usual thick- 
nesses run from five thousandths to 
one eighth of an inch, although heavier 
material is used occasionally as with 
the loading-coil cases already referred 
to. For any one material different 
degrees of hardness also are employed, 
varying from the soft or annealed 
grades to the extra hard or spring 
tempers. Since maximum strength is 
usually required for these parts, the 
harder tempers are generally employ- 
ed, and to meet the limitations of 
space and weight, it is desirable to use 
as small a radius of bend as can be 
satisfactorily made with the material 
employed. 

When hard materials are bent 
around too small a radius, however, 
they crack, and a weakened part re- 
sults. Before undertaking the design 
of formed metal parts, therefore, it is 
important to know the minimum 
allowable radii for bends. Unfortu- 
nately, little information has been 
available on this subject, and until 
recently it was customary to rely on 
previous experience in specifying the 
radius to be used. A few years ago, a 
paper* was presented before the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in which were 
described tests for determining the 
minimum satisfactory forming radii 
for sheet metals of various kinds and 


*Forming Properties of Thin Sheets of Some Non- 
Ferrous Metals by W. A. Straw, M. D. Helfrick and 
C. R. Fischrupp, Transactions of the A. I. M. E., 
Inst. of Metals Division for 1931, pp. 317-328. 


Fig. 2—The “forming” method of con- 
struction is employed at times even for 
metal as thick as three-eighths inch 


thicknesses. These tests had the ad- 
vantage of being made under condi- 
tions similar to those applying to the 
manufacture of telephone parts. 

In forming a right-angle bend in 
sheet metal, the inner surface is under 
compression while the outer surface 
is under tension. As a result there is 
a tendency for the outer surface to 
break or crack open if the radius of 
bend is too sharp. As the radius is 
made larger, this cracking becomes 
less pronounced until the outer surface 
presents an open “orange peel” effect 
rather than a crack. When the radius 
is made still larger, the “orange peel” 
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Fig. 3—Effects of bends of various radii on brass sheet 


effect becomes finer grained and less 
open, until with large enough radii no 
effect is noticeable. A series of bends 
showing the effects of different radii 
is given in Figure 3. Here the sample 

marked 7 is considered satisfactory. 
- Although there is still a slight “orange 
peel” effect, it is close grained and 
shows no cracks under microscopic 
examination. 

The method previously referred to 
for determining the minimum satis- 
factory radii has since been slightly 
modified and considerably extended by 
the Laboratories, and used for de- 
termining radii for all design work in- 


volving sheet metal. This method 
was selected after a consideration of 
other commercial tests because it 
represented a dynamic forming test 
which was quite similar to the opera- 
tions encountered in various manu- 
facturing processes. In this method, 
the satisfactory radius is determined 
by inspection of the outer surface of 
the bend. Samples of sheet metal, 
about three inches long by three- 
quarters inch wide, are formed in a 
punch press (Figure 4) over accurately 
ground go° V-shaped forming-punches. 
Eleven punches are employed: one 
ground sharp and the others with 
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radii ranging from .0156 inch to .250 
inch. The die has a sharp 90° groove 
as shown in the illustration. 

A variety of factors affect the form- 
ing properties of metals. The sheet 
material as supplied by the manu- 
facturer may be either cold rolled or 
annealed, and the effects of bending 
differ accordingly. With annealed 
material, the crystals or grains of 
metal are equi-axial, and hence the 
material has no directional properties. 
With cold rolled material, on the 
other hand, the crystals are broken up 
and elongated. As a result the metal 
has marked directional properties, and 
the best forming is secured where the 
bend is perpendicular to the direction 
of rolling. Because of this, samples 
for testing are sheared in three differ- 
ent directions: with the long axis 


Fig. 4—Samples of metal are formed on a 

punch press into 90° angles of various radii, 

and the smallest radius giving a satisfac- 
tory bend is determined by inspection 


parallel, perpendicular, and 45° to the 
direction of rolling. Other factors such 
as variations in grain size, composi- 
tion, and the presence of impurities, 
affect the bending properties to some 


Fig. s—The Amsler testing machine re- 
peatedly bends a sample at right angles 
until it breaks 


extent, but for these tests only thick- 
ness, temper, and direction of rolling 
are considered. 

Although this method is very satis- 
factory in that it gives directly the 
information desired, it has the dis- 
advantage of introducing a personal 
element. The minimum satisfactory 
radius is determined by inspection of 
a surface, and different people, or the 
same person at different times, may 
not always judge alike. Another 
method of evaluating the forming prop- 
erties of sheet materials, the Amsler 
bend-test machine, does not involve a 
personal element, but on the other 
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0.22 


that the radius of bend 
corresponding to five 


y bends before failure on 


the Amsler machine 


plus a small constant, 
gave a satisfactory 


radius as determined 
by the forming test, 


When this relationship 
is established for all 


thicknesses, it will be 


MANDREL RADIUS IN INCHES 


0.06 


possible to use the Am- 
sler testing machine, 


which involves no per- 


CONSTANT 


sonal element, to de- 
termine the minimum 


satisfactory forming 


| 4 3 4 5 10 20 


hand it does not give directly the mini- 
mum satisfactory radius of bend. By 
correlating the results obtained from 
the two types of tests, however, it has 
been possible to employ the Amsler 
test to determine minimum radii di- 
rectly. 

In the Amsler testing machine, 
shown in Figure 5, specimens are re- 
peatedly bent through an arc of ap- 
proximately go° until failure occurs. 
The bending is done over mandrels of 
accurately ground radii. By bending 
several specimens of the same material 
over mandrels of three different radii, 
and recording the number of bends 
before failure of each, a plot may be 
made (Figure 6) between radius of 
bend and number of bends before fail- 
ure. Although such plots have not 
been made for all thicknesses, for 24 
B&S gauge material it has been found 


30 40 50 100 
NUMBER OF 90 DEGREE BENDS BEFORE FAILURE 


Fig. 6—Plot of radius of bend against number of bends 
before failure from results obtained with Amsler testing 
machine (24 B. & S. gauge material) 


radii for all materials. 
Thus from the preced- 
ing discussion it can be 
seen that two tests are 
available for determin- 
ing the forming prop- 
erties of sheet metals. The basic test 
is, of course, the one which employs 
the go° V-shaped mandrels since the 
arbitrary constants necessary for use 
in applying the Amsler reversed-bend 
test are determined from the former 
test. Once these constants are deter- 
mined, however, any new material 
may be tested by means of the Amsler 
test, which is the preferable one since 
it is free from any personal or observa- 
tional error. 

From the results of such tests, there- 
fore, the minimum safe forming radius 
may be found for all the commonly 
used materials and for the various 
thicknesses and tempers. With this 
information available it is possible for 
the designer to specify the proper 
radii to be used in forming sheet metal 
parts with assurance that such parts 
may be satisfactorily fabricated. 
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Regulation of Central-Oflice and Tie-Trunk 


Service 1n Private Branch Exchanges 


By R. W. HARPER 
Local Systems Development 


N the larger manual private branch 
exchanges, it is frequently the 
practice to identify by colored 

lamp-caps the lines of those members 
of the organization whose duties do 
not regularly require them to use out- 
side telephone service. Internal calls 
are completed without question, but 
should an outside telephone number 
be requested, the PBX attendant will 
make the connection only in accord- 
ance with the rules of the organization. 
This supervision is even more simply 
carried out with a small manual PBX, 
since there the operator knows all the 
employees and their duties. 

In PBX’s of the dial type, stations 
can usually call the central office or 
the tie trunks directly since an atten- 
dant is not needed to establish the 
connection. For dial PBX’s, therefore, 
some mechanical means have to be pro- 
vided to prevent the establishment of 
a direct connection should a restricted 
station call the central office or a 
distant PBX. An arrangement must 
also be made so that an attempt to 
establish an outside call by a restricted 
line will not prevent any of the trunks 
from being selected by stations en- 
titled to outside service. This is 
accomplished by arranging dial PBX’s 
so that when a restricted station dials, 
in an attempt to call outside, a busy 
signal will be returned as a request for 
disconnection. 

Although the method of obtaining 


this varies for the different types of 


private branch exchanges, a common 
principle underlies them all. Trunks 
to central offices and tie trunks are 
connected to the bank terminals of 
one or more levels of the first selectors. 
The eleventh step of each level is used 
to return a busy signal to the calling 
station if all trunks in that level are 
busy. Arrangements are made, when 
a restricted line is calling, to move the 
selector around to the eleventh step, 
whether or not the trunks are busy. 
How this is accomplished is shown in 
Figure 1. When a restricted line calls, 
a ground is placed on the lead RS. If 
the selector moves up to the outside 
trunk level, the contact N is closed 
and the ground operates the E relay. 
This relay controls the rotary magnet 
which steps the brush around to the 
eleventh position. When this posi- 
tion is reached, contact M is opened. 
This stops the rotation, and a busy 
signal is returned to the subscriber. 

Initially, line switches were used in 


ROTARY l 
MAGNET = 
VERTICAL OF F-NORMAL = 
OPERATES ON 
RESTRICTED LEVELS = 
RS ROTARY OF F-NORMAL 


\1TH ROTARY STEP 
N M 


Fig. 1—Restricted service of selectors is 
obtained by the action of relay E when a 
ground appears on the RS lead 
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dial PBX’s to establish the connection 
between the station line and the selec- 
tor. This mechanism connects four 
wires: two for talking, one for the 


LINE SWITCH 


are used in place of line switches, 
These, in the smaller PBX’s, are of 
the 50- or 100-point type which, like 
the line switches, make connections 
to four leads. Re. 
stricted service is ob- 
tained, therefore, as 
shown in Figure 2 ex. 
cept that the ground 
connection is made 
through a line finder 


t CONNECT ON instead of a line switch. 
RESTRICTED LINES ONLY RS 

Larger PBX’s of the 

TO 200-poi 
LY new type use 200-point 
LINE + line finders, however, 
(A) t (8) which make connection 
R Sl = to only three leads. An 


Fig. 2—With private branch exchanges using the line switch 
a fourth wire is available to serve as the RS lead 


sleeve or holding lead, and a fourth or 
RS lead used for obtaining restricted 
service. When the receiver at a re- 
stricted station is removed from the 
hook, the line switch plunges in and 
relays A and B, shown in Figure 2, are 
operated. Through relay B a ground 
is placed on the RS lead and provides 
restricted service at the selector in the 
manner already described. 

In the more modern private branch 
exchanges of the dial type, line finders 


arrangement must be 
provided, therefore, to 
transmit the restricted 
service ground to the 
selector. To accomplish this, one of 
the talking leads is made to serve a 
double duty: first to indicate whether 
or not the line is a restricted one, and 
—having accomplished this—to act 
as one of the talking conductors. 

In Figure 3 is shown the scheme 
used. When the receiver is lifted from 
the hook, the line finder locates the 
calling line and makes connection to 
it. If it is a restricted line, a ground 
is placed on the “tip” lead by the line 


LINE CIRCUIT RS 
CONNECT ON | Ss 
RESTRICTED | 
LINES ONLY | 555 OPENED WHEN LINE | (B) 
= — FINDER CUTS THROUGH 
- (co) (L) TO SELECTOR 


T 


4 
TO = (A) 
STATION R 4 
LINE t s 
R | 
R 
\ SWITCH 
To oTHER BANK 
LINE CIRCUIT 


Fig. 3—For larger PBX’s using the 200-point line finder, a special arrangement 
using relay Z is required to obtain restricted service 
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relay. This ground operates the relay 
7, which is held operated, and which 
places a ground on the RS lead to the 


selector. When the line finder cuts 
through to the selector, the connec- 
tion is opened between the Z relay and 
the “tip” lead which is then free for 
talking. Ground on the RS lead acts 
to restrict the service at the selector 
as with the other systems. In all 
cases when the line calling is not re- 
stricted from outside calls, no ground is 
placed on the RS lead, and outgoing 
trunks are selected in the usual way. 


By these comparatively simple . 
means the trunks from a PBX to a 
central office or distant PBX are made 
directly available only to those who are 
entitled to use them. Others receive a 
busy signal if they attempt to call out- 
side, and central-office trunks are kept 
available for important calls. Provi- 
sion is made, however, for restricted 
stations to obtain outside connections 
for those calls which they should be al- 
lowed tomake. Instead of dialing, how- 
ever, they call the operator who in turn 
completes the connection for them. 


DR. K. K. DARROW’S NEW EDITORSHIP 


Dr. Kart K. Darrow, Research Physicist, has recently 
accepted an invitation from the French publishing firm of 
Hermann et Cte to edit a series of books on a branch of modern 
physics. He has chosen the field of thermionics and photo- 
electricity. The firm 1s already publishing a series for quantum 
mechanics and modern theoretical physics in general, under the 
direction of Louis de Broglie; one for radioactivity, transmuta- 
tion, and nuclear physics under that of Madame Curie; and one 
for relativity under that of Paul Langevin. The invitation to be- 
come‘ directeur”’ of such a series is only the most recent of many 
testimonies to the general recognition of Dr. Darrow’s unusual 
ability in organizing and expounding the theoretical and ex- 
perimental results achieved by modern physicists. His own 
writings, especially the books Contemporary Physics and 
Electrical Phenomena in Gases, have contributed widely to the 
general understanding of these results. His most recent pub- 
lished writings are Electricity Released from Matter, printed 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the book of 
proceedings of the Elihu Thomson Eightieth Birthday Celebra- 
tion, held last spring; and \ons in Dense Gases, in the March 
issue of Electrical Engineering, which is one of a series of 
articles appearing there for the benefit of unemployed engineers. 


The Reproduction of Pencil-on-Paper 
Drawings by Mechanical Means 


By T. CLIFFORD M. WOODBURY 


Drafting and Specifications 


Bell System, a great number of 


I: organizations the size of the 


drawings are produced annually. 
When they are too large for satisfac- 
tory handling in paper form, or when 
they are used as permanent manu- 
facturing drawings, the practice has 
been to prepare them upon tracing 
cloth, with the lines drawn with India 
ink by hand. The cost of making such 
drawings is comparatively high, and 
the time used for their preparation 


| 
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Fig. 1—Pencil lines are found to show up better 

when reproduced by reflected light (right) than when 

reproduced by transmiited light (left). 
tion IO X 


Magnifica- 
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increases the time required to get 
production started. It is desirable 
at times for organizations at distant 
points in the Bell System to have 
duplicates of the original tracings 
which are prepared here. In the past, 
in order to accomplish this, it has been 
necessary to furnish vandykes made 
from hand-inked drawings to these 
distant points from which duplicate 
tracings are reproduced by the Litho 
or C-B processes which were described 
in a previous issue of the Rec- 
ord*. 

Since that time, the problem 
of the mechanical reproduc- 
tion of tracings from pencil-on- 
paper drawings has been in- 
vestigated. The paper used 
for the original drawing is a 
strong bond paper. It receives 
pencil lines satisfactorily and 
has been used successfully for 
a some time in drafting work. 
It is more desirable than the 


oC ink tracing because the cost of 


the bond paper is less than the 
tracing cloth, and the high 
cost of hand inking is dispensed 
with. 

The vandykes and resulting 
blueprints produced from a 
pencil-on-paper drawing have 
proved quite satisfactory. 
However, when Litho or C-B 
tracing reproductions were at- 
tempted from pencil-on-paper 

* November, 1927. p. 88 
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drawings, it was found that, due to 
the decrease in transparency caused 
by the substitution of paper for cloth, 
and the decrease in opaqueness caused 
by the substitution of pencil for India 
ink, the resultant tracing showed a 
lack of line continuity which required 
considerable touching up by hand. 
Thus the saving created by the sub- 
stitution of bond paper with pencil 
lines for the inked tracing was largely 
dissipated in the reproduction of trac- 
ings by either of the two mechanical 
processes referred to above. 

Since these processes utilize trans- 
mitted light, i.e., light transmitted 
through the original to the sensitized 
medium, it was thought that the 
difficulties due to the lowered trans- 
parency in the medium and the less- 
ened opaqueness of the lines might be 
overcome if the tracings were dealt 
with as if they were opaque, and the 
color contrast between the pencil lines 
and the paper was relied upon. This 
could be accomplished by using re- 
flected light. 

Comparative studies were made of 
the appearance of various kinds of line 
when reproduced with transmitted 
light and with reflected light. Photo- 
graphic enlargements of the reproduced 
lines appear in Figure 1 which shows 
lines reproduced from India ink origi- 
nals and from pencil originals made 
with 3H and 4H pencils. The set at 
the left was made with transmitted 
light and the set at the right with re- 
flected light. 

It is quite apparent from these 
studies that the reproduced pencil lines 
are more dense when reproduced by 
reflected light than when reproduced 
by transmitted light. The problem 
was thus narrowed down to that of 
securing a means for utilizing reflected 
light to produce from pencil-on-paper 
drawings negatives that would com- 
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pare favorably with the vandyke neg- 
atives produced from inked tracings 
without being more expensive. 

It was known that the Western 
Electric Company had developed a 
large camera which would have suffi- 
cient coverage to be suitable for re- 
producing composite drawings with- 
out a change in scale. This camera 
was quite satisfactory for the purpose 
for which it was constructed and 
marked a distinct advance in the art 
of reproducing drawings. The first 
cost of a similar equipment, however, 
would be rather large, and would re- 
quire a rather general use to justify it. 
It was desired, if possible, to obtain 
equivalent results from existing avail- 
able equipment. 

Efforts were therefore made to ac- 
complish this by producing negatives 
pencil-on-paper drawings by 
means of a photostat or similar photo- 
copy machine. The results obtained 
from photostats of the original pencil 
drawings were fair. The emulsion was 
such, however, that when a sufficient 
exposure was made to bring out the 
lines, the background could not be 
held to a proper degree of opaqueness. 
Blueprints made with these negatives 
did not have the clear white back- 
ground expected of them. 

Recently, a sensitized paper has be- 
come available for use on photo-copy 
machines which does produce a suffi- 
ciently dense background to make 
satisfactory negatives of pencil-on- 
paper drawings from which good re- 
produced tracings can be made. The 
negatives are automatically developed 
in equipment already available. These 
negatives may be used for either the 
Litho or the C-B processes, and are 
successful with either ink tracings or 
pencil-on-paper drawings. Although 
the usual photo-copy machine is not 
of sufficient size to take the larger 
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sizes of drawings used at the Labora- 
tories, much of the work falls within 
the 18” x 22” size, which is the capaci- 
ty of the photo-copy machine. 

The improvement in this method as 
applied to pencil drawings is clearly 
shown in Figure 2. At the upper left 
is an enlarged photograph of an origi- 
nal pencil drawing, and at the upper 
right and lower left are photographs 
of tracing reproductions made from 
the original pencil drawing by the two 
processes previously referred to, while 
at the lower right is a photograph of a 
tracing using a negative made on the 
new sensitized paper by the photo- 


copy process, which used reflected 
light. The great improvement ig 
clearly evident. 

Thus it will be seen that it is now 
possible to dispense with hand-inked 
work entirely for the usual type of 
drawing, and to obtain, solely by 
mechanical means, reproduced trac- 
ings from pencil-on-paper drawings 
which compare favorably with inked 
tracings which heretofore had to be 
made completely by hand. Although 
it is recognized that the resulting 
tracings are not as good as hand-inked 
tracings, they are found to be satis- 
factory for most purposes. 
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Fig. 2—Comparison of appearance of pencil drawing, upper left, and various types 
of reproduction 
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Notes 


AUDITORY PERSPECTIVE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


THE TRANSMISSION and reproduction of 
speech and music in auditory perspective, 
first demonstrated in Washington and 
Philadelphia last spring*, was demon- 
strated in New York on five evenings dur- 
ing the latter part of January before the 
members of several technical societies, 
meeting in the auditorium of the Engi- 
neering Societies Building. Before the 
first such demonstration, the technical 
features of this accomplishment in tele- 
phonic communication were presented in 
a symposium of papers by Bell System 
engineers at the mid-winter convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers on the afternoon of January 24. 
During the course of the demonstra- 
tions Dr. Harvey Fletcher described the 
essential apparatus of the system and 
showed its applicability to reproducing a 
variety of sounds, including speech and 
orchestral music, with complete illusion of 
reality. 

In describing these demonstrations, the 
New York Herald Tribune commented 
editorially, “There could be no better illus- 
tration of the remarkable rejuvenation of 
the science of sound in the last few years 
than the series of demonstrations of repro- 
duced sounds in three dimensions given 
during January at the Engineering Audi- 
torium by Dr. Harvey Fletcher and his as- 
sociates of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. Twenty years ago the best phono- 
graph sounded merely like a phonograph. 
Sounds were measured chiefly by listening 
to them and guessing how loud they were. 

hey were analyzed into component 
pitches by a lot of little dancing gas 
flames, pretty but hopelessly tempera- 
mental. Nowadays, thanks to the per- 
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fection of the vacuum tube and its cous- 
ins, sounds are measured as accurately as 
weight, or length, or electricity—are 
analyzed as completely as a chemist 
analyzes an unknown compound. Twenty 
years ago professional experts in acoustics 
might have been numbered on ones’s 


fingers. Today there are thousands. 
Soon they may be as common, and as 
useful, as electricians.” 


RAILROAD COMMITTEE VISIT 


THE COMMITTEE on railroad research, 
recently named by the Federal Trans- 
portation Coordinator, held its first meet- 
ing under the chairmanship of F. B. Jewett 
in the Laboratories on January 16. After 
hearing an informal talk by Dr. Jewett on 
the problems of the Laboratories, the 
committee members took a trip through 
the West Street building in the company 
of Dr. Jewett, E. H. Colpitts, O. E. Buck- 
ley, R. L. Jones, A. F. Dixon and R. R. 
Williams, under the guidance of G. F. 
Fowler. 


TELEPHONE TO JAVA 


UntIL THE First of last February, tele- 
phone communication between the United 
States and the Dutch East Indies was 
maintained by way of New York, London 
and Amsterdam. On that day a direct 
radio-telephone circuit was opened be- 
tween San Francisco and Java, by which 
Sumatra can also be reached. From the 
west coast of the United States the total 
length of the older circuit was 14,500 
miles, made up of two radio channels and 
3,600 miles of land lines. The length of 
the new channel, 8,700 miles, makes it the 
longest radio circuit operated by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany: twice as long as those between 
New York and London. The new service 
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is maintained through the short-wave 
radio-telephone stations of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
California which also handle the service 
to Hawaii and the Phillippines. The cost 
of a call between Java and the Pacific 
coast is $30 for the first three minutes and 
$10 for each additional minute. 


CAPTAIN HAWKS’ RADIO 
RECEIVER 


Tue Be System Historical Museum 
has recently acquired the Western Electric 
8-A aircraft radio receiving set* used by 
Captain Frank M. Hawks on his record- 
breaking flights across North America in 
1929. With the aid of this equipment 
Captain Hawks traversed the continent 
in February of that year in 18 hours and 
22 minutes, and the following June in 
nearly an hour less. In thanking the 
Western Electric Company for the use of 
the receiving set, Captain Hawks wrote, 
“T am frank to admit, that if I had not 
been able to receive the weather picture 
on the flight from Los Angeles to New 
York as I approached the Pennsylvania 
mountains at night, with adverse condi- 
tions sighted ahead of me, I never would 
have been able to continue on to a suc- 
cessful completion of my record flight’’. 

In the short space of five years since 
Captain Hawks wrote that he was “‘more 
than convinced of the practicability of 
communication by radio telephony’, 
transportation by aircraft has grown until 
such flights as his are commonplace. Only 
last month a mail plane carrying a West- 
ern Electric 9-D radio receiver traversed 
North America in less than fourteen hours. 
- The ability to make such flights in a 
routine manner is largely dependent on 
the reliability of aircraft communication 
equipment. Today the Department of 
Commerce requires all planes used in 
interstate commerce to carry radio equip- 
ment. Some thousand Western Electric 
aircraft radio-receivers are in use today, 
about half on commercial and half on 
private planes. 
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COLLOQUIA 


On January 22 E. C. Molina, of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com. 
pany, conducted the members of the Col. 
loquium on 4 Tour Through Probability 
Domains. Official guide books were dis. 
tributed to all in attendance. Mr. Molina 
also presented a small portrait of P, §. 
Poisson to G. C. Crawford of the Toll 
Development Group who first recognized 
the applicability of the Poisson distriby. 
tion law to telephone traffic problems, 
At the following meeting F. E. Haworth 
spoke on Perfection of Quartz Crystals, 
With the aid of an X-ray double-crys. 
tal spectrometer, Mr. Haworth has ex. 
amined the perfection of quartz and 
a variety of other crystals. The results 
indicate that quartz is a “‘perfect’’ crystal, 
the atomic planes being aligned to within 
one-and-one-half seconds of arc, but that 
when the surface is finished by grinding 
with carborundum a distortion is intro- 
duced which extends a few microns into 
the crystal. The etching rates of quartz 
in hydrofluoric acid for various types of 
surface were measured and an equation 
derived to represent the results. The 
perfections of a number of minerals in- 
cluding Rochelle salt, fluorite, tourmaline, 
pyrites, barite, rock salt, gypsum, and the 
metallic crystals, aluminum, iron, nickel, 
tungsten, and permalloy (65 per cent 
nickel) were also determined. Most of 
these were imperfect, with atomic planes 
out of alignment as much as twenty-five 
minutes of arc in some cases 

AT ITs MEETING on March 5, the Col- 
loquium heard K. K. Darrow speak on 
The Stationary States of Nuclei Inferred 
from Radioactivity and Transmutation. 
While it was originally believed that all 
of the alpha-particles from a radioactive 
substance were emitted with the same 
energy, so that the emission should entail 
a definite and constant energy-difference 
between the initial and the final nucleus, 
the facts are now known to be otherwise. 
Several distinct speeds may ‘be represent- 
ed among the particles coming from a 
single substance and this signifies that 
the final nucleus may be left in any one of 
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Epwin F. Carrer, Vice President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 

pany, was elected a Director of Bell Telephone Laboratories at the annual meeting in 

March. Mr. Carter has been associated with the Bell System since 1900, and was at 
one time President of the Ohio Bell Telephone Company. 
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several distinct states, the energy-differ- 
ences between which may be deduced 
from the data. Transitions between these 
states may occur, and are disclosed by the 
emission of gamma-rays. When protons 
are expelled from nuclei as a result of the 
impacts of alpha-particles, the diversity 
of their speeds, in several cases, likewise 
suggests that the resultant nuclei may be 
left in either of two stationary states, of 
which one may be transitory. 
* * * * * 


THE Rapio CoLLoquium met at the 
Deal Laboratories on December 7 to hear 
C.H. Prescott talk on New Developments of 
Oxide Coated Filaments. At earlier meet- 
ings the Radio Colloquium had heard 
A. M. Skellett on the subject of Meteoric 
Ionization in the Upper Atmosphere, and 
H. Whittle on Some Recent Developments 
in Wave Filters. 


NEWS NOTES 


Dr. F. B. Jewett was in Washington 
early in January and again in February to 
attend a meeting of the Science Advisory 
Board. When the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers met in New York he 
was a guest at the ceremonies accompany- 
ing the presentation of the Sprague Bust 
to the Institute, and attended the dinner 
given to Dr. A. E. Kennelly at the 
Engineers’ Club preceding the presenta- 
tion of the Edison Medal. On the last day 
of January Dr. Jewett attended a dinner 
given by the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences at Columbia University, and 
spoke on the early demonstrations of radio 
telephone communication with airplanes. 

As part of a symposium of the American 
Institute of Physics and the New York 
Electrical Society on Science Makes More 
¥Fobs, Dr. Jewett broadcast from Columbia 
Studio an address entitled Research in 
Science Creates Employment. That even- 
ing he attended a dinner given by the New 
York Electrical Society for the speakers 
and the officers of that Society and of the 
American Institute of Physics at the 
Engineers’ Club, and addressed the even- 
ing meeting. A week later Dr. Jewett 
spoke at the annual banquet of the Ameri- 


can Society of Naval Engineers in Wash. 
ington. 

Dr. Jewett was recently elected a life 
member of the Corporation of Massa. 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

O. E. Buck.ey spoke before the Men’s 
Club of the Morrow Memorial Church 
Maplewood, New Jersey, on Interesting 
Recent Advances in Recording Sound and 
Music. 

At A MEETING of the Board of Directors 
held on March 7, the members of the 
Employees’ Benefit Fund Committee were 
reappointed with the addition of O, B, 
Blackwell. O. E. Buckley has also be. 
come a member of the Committee. 

* * * * * 


C. R. Gray visited the Automatic Elec. 
tric Company at Chicago in connection 
with the development and test of the 
small unattended dial office of the No. 
375 type. 

H. I. Romnes spent a week at Allen- 
town, Bedford, and New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania, making tests in connection with 
pilot wire regulators for four-wire cable 
circuits. 

H. T. LancaBeEer visited the installa- 
tion of a new type of automatic power 
plant at Roanoke, Virginia. 

V. T. CaLLaHAn has been appointed to 
the 1934 S.A.E. Committee on Diesel 
engines 

At THE AGE of sixteen Herbert W. 
Mickley took a job with the Thames 
Street shop of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. After a year of manufacturing 
work, he left to finish school; and in 1902 
he returned, this time to engage in equip- 
ment drafting at West Street. During the 
subsequent quarter century of service with 
the Bell System, which Mr. Mickley com- 
pleted on the twenty-seventh of last 
month, he has had a part in drafting work 
which has ranged from local cables and 
switchboard circuits, to power plants. 
From 1907 to 1914 he was engaged in 
drafting activities for other firms, first on 
hydroelectric power stations for the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company, and later 
on the layout of laundry plants for the 
American Laundry Machinery Company. 
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For some three years, after his return to 
West Street, he had charge of training 
the technical assistants who joined the 
Systems Drafting group. The early semi- 
mechanical switching systems claimed his 
attention for a time, and more recently 


Mickley 


many of the full-automatic installations. 
He is still occupied with this work, and 
with the drafting connected with newly 
developed switching systems. 

DuriInG THE WEEK of December 26, 
W. A. SHEwuHart is Vice-President, re- 
sponsible for statistical methods and 
technique, of the American Statistical 
Association. 

H. M. Craica, Field Engineer, Omaha, 
visited Denver in connection with Field 
Engineering work in his territory. R. C. 
Koernig, Field Engineer, Chicago, made a 
similar trip to Milwaukee, and G. Gar- 
bacz, Field Engineer, San Francisco, 
visited Los Angeles. 

DurinG A recent visit to Cincinnati 
and Dayton, C. K. Milner, Field Engineer, 
Cleveland, made studies of certain fea- 
tures of the cartridges in fire extin- 
guishers. 

T. L. Ottver, Field Engineer, New 
York No. 1, recently visited Boston for 
a special study of commercial-type gen- 
erators. 

At Burrato F. M. Ryan gave a talk on 
airplane radio telephony before a meeting 
of the Western New York Broadcasting 
Executives’ Association. Mr. Ryan was 
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also among those who participated in a 
radio discussion led by Captain A. R. 
Brooks at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
held at Columbia University. 

F. C. Warp visited the plant of the 
Electric Specialty Company at Stamford, 
Connecticut to inspect and test motor- 
generators. 

THE INSTALLATION of a 500-watt radio- 
transmitting equipment for the Buckeye 
State Sheriffs’ Association at Findlay, 
Ohio was supervised by W. P. Fisher. 

O. W. Towner was at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky to inspect the one kilowatt radio 
broadcasting equipment owned by WAVE, 
Incorporated. 

F. H. McInrosu supervised the instal- 
lation of a 400-watt radio-transmitting 
equipment for the police department of 
Albany. Later Mr. McIntosh inspected 
station WCAE after the equipment had 
been moved from Pittsburgh to Baldwin 
Township, Pennsylvania. 

R. S. Barr and H. D. Wilson visited 
Washington to discuss radio development 
projects with officials of the U. S. Navy 
and Coast Guard services. 

H. BaiLtarp, with members of the 
A. T.& T. Company, visited Newburgh to 
observe the construction of a new type of 
cable plug in the Albany-New York cable. 

C. A. Cuase talked before the Men’s 
Club of Mendham on the work conducted 
by the Outside Plant Development group 
at the Chester Laboratory. 

J. G. Brear.ey is temporarily located 
at Kearny to assist in the work of the 
cable development group. 

G. A. ANDEREGG was in Baltimore and 
Washington discussing the design and 
manufacturing requirements for rubber 
insulated cable for the U. S. Coast Guard. 

J. R. Fry was in Hawthorne in con- 
nection with relay developments. 

D. H. Gueason visited Hawthorne to 
confer on the new ringer for the combined 
handset mountings. 

DuRING THE QUARTER century of ser- 
vice in the Bell System which William L. 
Casper completed on the twenty-ninth of 
last month, he has been continuously 
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connected with the development of coils 
and condensers and the apparatus in 
which they are used. He has seen the 
work on these two pieces of apparatus 
grow from an enterprise which would have 
required the full time of only one or two 
men, to one which today requires the 
services of a large staff of engineers. 


W. L. Casper 


Mr. Casper came to West Street in 
1909, soon after receiving the A. B. and 
M. E. degrees from Cornell University, 
and began development work on con- 
densers in the Physical Laboratory. 
Later he became concerned with coils, 
especially transformers, repeating coils, 
and the like. Asa supervisor in this work 
and in the allied developments which have 
grown out of it, he has since had a part in 
every development of the Laboratories in 
which transmission problems have been 
met with the aid of coils and condensers. 
Thus in 1914 he had charge of developing 
amplifier coils for the first transcontinen- 
tal line, and for other early uses of the 
vacuum tube. During the war his group 
designed and installed amplifiers for sub- 
marine detection on Government vessels. 
With the advent of carrier-current trans- 
mission systems, electrical filters, which 
previously had been used to some extent 
in voice-frequency circits, began to have 
greatly increased ap’ tication. Likewise 
new types of coils equalizers and other 
networks for high-frequency use were re- 
quired. Today Mr. Casper is Assistant 


Transmission Apparatus Engineer jp 
charge of groups handling the develop. 
ment of these and some other types of 
transmission apparatus. 

W. Herriorr and W. R. Goehner 
visited the Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company and the Folmer Graflex Cor. 
poration at Rochester to discuss optical 
matters pertaining to sound picture and 
message register photography. 

W. W. Werarinc spent the first three 
weeks of February at Hawthorne, where 
he was concerned with the manufacture 
of handsets. 

R. L. Hanson talked on Sound Re- 
cording and Reproducing, under the aus. 
pices of the Lehigh Physical Society at 
Lehigh University in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania on January II. 

R. W. DeMonte, with F. W. Cunning. 
ham, A. W. Kishpaugh and L. G. Young 
of the Radio Development group, visited 
the T. A. Edison Laboratories in West 
Orange and the Federal Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in Newark in con- 
nection with a new type of voltage regula- 
tor developed by the American Trans- 
former Company. 

H. PFANNENSTIEHL visited Hawthorne, 
and R. V. Terry made a trip to Rochester, 
in connection with developments in tele- 
photography. 

H. C. Curt and W. L. Betts paid a 
visit to Washington to discuss new de- 
velopments with the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing of the Navy. 

TWENTY YEARS of service in the Bell 
system were recently completed by Ralph 
M. Sample, Arnold F. Price, and Everett 
St. John. 

In A LECTURE delivered on February 15 
before the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia, F. F. Lucas disclosed that some 
light-wave lengths in the invisible ultra- 
violet region will kill living cells while 
others of slightly different length will not. 
“For a second or so, while under visible 
observation with the fluorescent ocular,” 
said Dr. Lucas, ‘‘the cells seemed agitated 
or strained and then they literally jumped 
some five or ten times their diameter; 
this distortion was followed by shrinkage 
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and finally disintegration. The action 
was so fast that there was little hope of 
recording it photographically.” This was 
at wave length 2265, on a scale which 
represents the bluest of visible light at 
4ooo. At 2300, the lethal action was 
slower, and at 2750 it did not occur at all. 
Ultra-violet rays have been known for a 
long time to have lethal power, but it was 
supposed that this was common to a wide 
range of wave lengths. Dr. Lucas has 
already done much useful research on 
living cells with ultra-violet light; the 
same technique can now be used to study 
the killing power of the short waves. The 
lecture was preceded by a dinner at the 
Belleview-Stratford Hotel, in honor of Dr. 
Lucas, at which R. L. Jones and W. Fon- 
diller were among the guests. 

R. E. Poote and J. G. Norpau1 visited 
Washington to discuss radio transmitter 
design with officials of the U. S. Navy. 

Tue LaBoraTories’ Ford plane, manned 
by P. D. Lucas, D. K. Martin, D. B. 
McKey, W. A. Funda and R. J. Zilch, 
was used to demonstrate Western Electric 
airplane radio equipment to Mr. L. C. 
Stilerman of the United States of Soviet 
Russia. Messrs. H. N. Willets and H. H. 
Scudder of the Western Electric and In- 
ternational Standard Electric Companies 
also participated in the demonstration. 


IN CONNECTION with thermostatic con- 
trol problems, W. A. Woods visited the 
plant of the Spencer Thermostat Com- 
pany at Attleboro, Massachusetts. 

To 1nsPEctT the radio equipment of the 
Signal Corps Aircraft Laboratory W. J. 
Adams, W. M. Knott and W. E. Reichle 
went to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Before returning to New York, Mr. Adams 
visited the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company’s plant in Mans- 
field and the Crosley Radio Corporation’s 
broadcasting station, WLW, in Cincinnati. 
In Chicago Mr. Reichle discussed radio 
development projects with officials of the 
United Air Lines. 

On various Trips to Washington dur- 
ing February, F. M. Ryan conferred with 
the U. S. Signal Corps on the design of 
airplane radio equipment, attended the 
annual dinner of the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, and took part in a 
conference called by the Department of 
Commerce to discuss the possible develop- 
ment of devices for landing aircraft in fog. 

H. O. Siecmunp addressed the Institute 
of Metals Division of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers on Electrical Contact Alloys at the 
Engineering Societies Building. 

B. O. TempLeton and F. A. Hoyt 
visited Hawthorne for a discussion of 


Malignant rodent tumor cells before (left) and after being irradiated with wave length 
2300. Magnification 500X. Photomicrographs by F. F. Lucas. 
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problems connected with the manufacture 
of coin collectors. 

THE suPERvisors of the Apparatus De- 
velopment Department held a dinner at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel and heard an 
address by O. E. Buckley. 

J. G. Fercuson attended a committee 
meeting of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials to discuss standardization 
of methods of testing resistance mate- 
rials. 

G. H. Downes and J. T. BurrerrieLp 
visited the Albany central office to study 
the cleaning methods used in step-by-step 
exchanges. 

Hucu M. completed twenty 
years of service in the Bell System on the 
sixteenth of last month. 

E. H. Jones visited the plant of the 
Aluminum Company of America in Fair- 
field, Connecticut to discuss the produc- 
tion of some large aluminum castings. 

R. A. Mitcer and H. C. Curt went to 
Philadelphia to inspect the announcing 
system on the U.S. S. Minneapolis. 

T. E. SHea, D. G. Biatrner, F. M. 
Ryan and H. C. Curt were guests at the 
annual banquet in Washington of the 
American Society of Naval Engineers, at 
which Dr. Jewett was one of the principal 
speakers. 


* * * * * 


R. L. SHEPHERD, who, as Engineer of 
Exhibits had charge of the physical plant 
of the Bell System Exhibit at the Century 
of Progress, Chicago, has completed the 
work of dismantling the display and dis- 
posing of its component parts, and has 
returned to West Street. 

G. F. Heverman and T. P. Neville 
-were in Washington to attend hearings 
before the Board of Appeals. 

I. A. McCorkeEnDALeE has been regis- 
tered to practice before the United States 
Patent Office. 

W. C. Parnett appeared before the 
Board of Appeals in Washington. 

A. J. ZERBARINI and R. J. GUENTHER 
were at the Patent Office in connection 
with patent matters. 

Durinc December and January patents 


were issued to the following members of 
the Laboratories: 
R. S. Bailey 

B. G. Bjornson 
D. G. Blattner 


W. A. Knoop 
F. A. Korn 
C. D. Lindridge 


H. W. Bode H. D. MacPherson 
R. B. Buchanan R. F. Mallina (2) 
E. T. Burton W. A. Marrison (2) 
K. S. Cadmus R. F. Massonneau 
J. J. Catogge T. A. McCann, 3rd(2) 
A. I. Crawford J. M. Melick 

A. M. Curtis H. Nyquist (2) 

C. S. Demarest (2) W. C. Oakes 

A. D. Dowd H. G. Och 

J. B. Draper R. S. Ohl 

W. C. Ellis H. Pfannenstiehl 
C. L. Erickson R. K. Potter 

H. J. Fisher J. R. Power 

C. S. Fuller H. M. Pruden 

W. R. Goehner A. Raynsford 

EF. I. Green W. T. Rea 

A. E. Hague V. L. Ronci 

W. T. Haines I. C. Shafer, Jr. 
H. C. Harrison (2) W. C. Slauson 

J. Herman G. R. Stilwell 

W. Herriott M. E. Strieby 

C. N. Hickman E. F. Vaage 

F. A. Hoyt P. W. Wadsworth 
L. E. Hunt E. F. Watson 


E. F. Kingsbury — L. T. Wilson 


ON THE TWELFTH of last month 
William G. Knox completed a quarter 
century of service in the Western Electric 
Company and the Laboratories. Mr. 
Knox studied at the State College of 
North Carolina, from which he received 
the B. S. degree in 1906, and at Lafayette 
College, which awarded him a special 
degree the following year. His first as- 
sociation with the Bell System was in 
the Shop Chemical Laboratory of the 
Western Company, which he joined after 
a year as Assistant Chief Chemist of the 
Northampton Portland Cement Com- 
pany. Transferring to the Chemical Lab- 
oratories of the Research Department in 
1912, he took charge of the investigation 
of finishes, the field which has since con- 
tinuously claimed his attention. Among 
his contributions to it are the metal 
plating tables now published by Lefax, 
and the method of depositing a gold spot 
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on thin aluminum diaphragms, used first 
in the war for submarine-detecting micro- 
phones and now in condenser trans- 
mitters for many purposes. He assisted in 
the development of the baked aluminum 
finishes now used on central office equip- 
ment, and of the specially finished 


colored handsets. About five years ago 
he became Superintendent in the Lab- 


W.G. Knox 
oratories’ Plant Department, in which 
capacity he not only has charge of metal, 
varnish, japan and lacquer finishing but 
also cooperates with the engineers of the 
Laboratories, the Kearny Works, and the 
Hudson Street shops in the consideration 
and application of finishes for telephone 
and allied apparatus. 

TOGETHER WITH engineers from the 
Operation and Engineering Department 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, from the New York Telephone 
Company, and from the Southern New 
England Telephone Company, H. M. 
Trueblood, P. A. Jeanne, and R. V. 
Taylor, have been in conference with 
representatives of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad and the 
New York Edison Company regarding 
certain problems in inductive coordina- 
tion with the Railroad. 

Morton Suttzer and P. A. JEANNE 
conferred with engineers of the American 
Gas and Electric Company in connection 
with oscillograph observations of residual 
current near Charleston, West Virginia. 


K. E. Goutp made a visit to Whippany - 
with engineers of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of New Jersey, as part of a study to 
determine the source and nature of ex- 
traneous voltages appearing between 
aerial cable sheaths and ground in that 
vicinity. 

On marcu 8, A. H. Schirmer, R. M. 
Burns, Robert Pope, and V. J. Albano 
witnessed a demonstration of the dilution 
method of determining the taste factor of 
water samples, given by M. W. Cowles, 
Health Officer of the Hackensack Water 
Company, assisted by C. W. Meyerherm, 
Consultant on Corrosion for that Com- 
pany. 

L. S. Insx1p, together with T. J. Mait- 
land of the Long Lines Department, spent 
March 8 and g investigating effects of 
lightning on cable in the neighborhood of 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 

E. C. Mouina spoke on Probability; 
Common-Sense Reduced to Calculation, at 
the dinner meeting of a group of New 
York scientists at the Columbia Universi- 
ty Club. 

W. H. T. HotpeN attended the meeting 
of Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on 
February 21. 

A. B. Ciark gave a talk entitled Some 
High-Lights on Improving Long Distance 
Telephony before the Northern Electric 
Engineering Society on February 20 in 
Montreal. The following day he spoke at 
the Electrical Club luncheon there on 
Electrical Filters, demonstrating the opera- 
tion of filters with the aid of the mechan- 
ical model described in the Recorp last 
September. He also gave a talk on De- 
velopments in Long Distance Telephony, at 
the Engineering Institute of Canada in 
Montreal on February 22, and next day 
went to Toronto to talk on the same sub- 
ject before the Toronto Branch of the 
A.LE.E. 

The Bell System has actively cooperated 
with a committee which has been meeting 
in Washington under government au- 
spices to prepare U. S. proposals for the 
next session of the International Radio 
Consulting Committee (CCIR), to be held 
at Lisbon, Portugal, during the coming 
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September. Those who have had occa- 
sion to attend these meetings recently are 
L. Espenschied, R. K. Potter and N. C. 
Olmstead, as well as L. E. Whittemore, of 
the A. T. and T. Company. 

To OBSERVE THE field trial of one- 
quarter ampere vacuum-tubes in tele- 
phone repeaters, D. K. Gannett, H. H. 
Felder, H. F. Shoffstall, R. A. Leconte and 
J.O. McNally made a trip to New Haven. 
A. A. Heberlein and A. L. Bonner are 
spending a few weeks there in connection 
with the tests involved in starting the 
trial. 

H. N. MIseENHEIMER gave a talk, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on trans- 
atlantic telephony before a meeting of a 
Signal Corps group, in the New York 
Telephone Building. 

E. S. Witcox is starting on a long trip 
throughout the United States, probably 
stopping first in Colorado, to study cross- 
talk in open-wire lines. 

To sTUDY THE effect of temperature on 
the crosstalk characteristics of toll cables 
O. H. Coolidge, Lester Hochgraf, and F. 
W. Amberg made a trip to Ticonderoga, 
New York where the temperature re- 
corded was forty degrees below zero. 

* * * * * 


W. C. Jones and G. G. Muller visited 
the Navy Department in Washington to 
discuss telephone equipment for naval 
vessels. 

AMONG THOSE who attended the annual 
meeting of the American Physical Society 
in Boston were H. Fletcher, J. A. Becker, 
K. K. Darrow, E. G. Shower, G. L. Pear- 
son, H. E. Ives, A. L. Johnsrud, W. 
Wilson, A. A. Oswald, M. E. Fultz, L. H. 
Germer, and A. M. Skellet. Mr. Germer 
- read a paper on Electron Diffraction and 
Imperfection of Crystal Surfaces. 

W. A. Marrison talked before the 
Federation of New Jersey Amateur Radio 
Clubs in Newark on quartz crystals and 
apparatus for producing alternating cur- 
rents of very constant frequency. 

A. L. Jounsrup addressed the Science 
Teachers of Morris County, New Jersey, 
in the auditorium of Boonton High School 
on Television. 


D. G. Biatrner, in Washington, dis. 
cussed high powered announcing systems 
with officials of the Navy Department, 

A. OxEHUFWuD was at the Lawrence. 
ville and Ocean Gate, N. J. radio stations 
of the A. T. & T. Company supervising 
changes in the radio-telephone trans. 
mitters. 

H. E. Ives lectured on The Scientific 
Simplification of the Artist's Palette before 
the Arts Club of Washington on February 
8 and on the same subject before the 
Colonists’ Society the following day. 

K. K. Darrow gave lectures before the 
New York Section of the American 
Electrochemical Society on Nuclear Chem- 
istry, and at Smith College on Transmu- 
tation. 

Dr. Ives and Dr. Darrow attended a 
joint meeting of the Optical Society of 
America and the American Physical So- 
ciety in New York City. 

H. B. Ey attended a meeting of the 
Science and Arts Committee of the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia. 

T. C. Fry, a member of the Visiting 
Board of Brown University, attended its 
annual meeting in Providence. 

F. S. and A. R. Kemp were at the 
Point Breeze plant of the Western Electric 
Company, in connection with the manv- 
facture of rubber-tired wheels for lines- 
men’s carriages. They also visited the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, in 
connection with research work on rubber. 


R. O. Mercner and P. P. Crorrt 
visited the plant of the Norton Company 
at Worcester, Mass., which is manufactur- 
ing special cores for high temperature 
furnaces. 


THE MEETING of the American Society 
for Testing Materials in Washington early 
last month was devoted to a symposium 
on the outdoor weathering of metals and 
metallic coatings. Among the papers pre- 
sented were Outdoor Test Results on Bare 
and Metal-Coated Ferrous Specimens by 
C. D. Hocker, and Galvanic Corrosion by 
Contact of Dissimilar Metals by C. L. 
Hippensteel. 

H. W. Everitt, who completed twenty- 
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five years of continuous service with the 
Western Electric Company and the Lab- 
oratories on the tenth of February, first 
came to West Street to join the Inspection 
Department. Later he transferred to the 


H.W. Everitt 


Shop Physical Laboratory and in 1912 he 
took charge of its activities in the design 
and construction of testing equipment for 
shop inspection. When the Shop moved 
to Hawthorne the following year, he 
transferred to the Research Department, 
taking part in the early development of 
the vacuum tube under Van der Bijl, in 
the Arlington-to-Paris radio telephone 
experimients in 1915, and in subsequent 
drafting and design work on radio equip- 
ment. When the Radio Research De- 
partment was formed, he took charge of 
organizing the service groups for it, and 
on the incorporation of the Laboratories 
three years later he engaged in installation 
surveys for public address systems. The 
following year he joined the Commercial 
Relations Department as a specialist in 
the commercial phases of vacuum tubes, 
and in 1928 he became supervisor of the 
case service work of that department. 


Max Nowak completed twenty years - 
of service in the Bell System on the twenty- 
first of last month. 

Fiynn completed twenty 
years of service in the Bell System on the 
twenty-sixth of last month. 

J. F. Dau, who recently completed 
twenty-five years of service in the Bell 
System, joined the Chicago Telephone 
Company in 1907 while still attending 
school. After several years in various 
types of central office and outside main- 
tenance work, he transferred to the West- 


¥. F. Dahl 


ern Electric Company where he took part 
in the testing and inspection of switch- 
boards conducted at Hawthorne. In 1912 
he returned to the Chicago Telephone 
Company, after a year as Wire Chief for 
the Illinois Tunnel Company, and was 
engaged in PBX installation work until 
the War. He left the government service 
as a commissioned officer in 1919, and 
came to New York to join these Labora- 
tories. Here he has since been occupied 
with the circuit design connected with 
various projects of the Systems Develop- 
ment Department, notably for Informa- 
tion Desk No. 3 which he described in the 
Recorp for March, 1930. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT COMMITTEE 


Total payments under the Plan for Employees’ Pensions, Disability 
Benefits and Death Benefits amounted to $177,878.52 during 1933. Of this 
amount a smaller percentage was disbursed for payment of sickness benefit 
payments than in any previous year at the Laboratories. Considered in 
proportion to the decrease in personnel and reduction in working hours in 
1933, fewer sickness cases occurred and fewer working days were lost there- . 
from among employees eligible to sickness benefits under the Plan in 1933 
than in 1932, the best previous year. Also, the majority of accidents during 
1933 were less severe and involved lower payments than in 1932. Twenty- 
nine members of the Laboratories were retired during 1933, making a total 
of 79 on the retired roll. Ten members of the Laboratories’ staff died during 
the year and, in accordance with the Plan, when eligibility to Death Benefits 
existed, payments were authorized to the qualified beneficiaries of the 
deceased members. 

A report of payments under the Plan for Employees’ Pensions, Disa- 
bility Benefits and Death Benefits, during 1933, as prescribed in paragraph 
30 of Section 8 of said Plan, is given below: 


Accident Disability Benefits and Related 
Sickness Disability Benefits............. 43,124.32 
The above statement of payments A. F. WEBER, Secretary 
audited and found correct. Employees’ Benefit Committee 


FE. J. Santry, 
General Auditor 
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Surveying in Curved Spaces 
By S. A. SCHELKUNOFF 


Transmission Research 


HE concept of a curved space 
may seem absurd. Curvature 
appears to be a property of 
lines and surfaces and, as such, is am- 
ply illustrated in our daily experience. 
Lines may be curved in a plane and 
surfaces may be curved in space. But 
to say that space in turn is curved is to 
imply a four-dimensional something- 
or-other, relative to which the space is 
curved. However, since we cannot get 
out of our three-dimensional space, we 
can have no sensible idea of the four- 
dimensional “‘space’’. So, for all prac- 
tical purposes, there is only one physi- 
cal space and this space is_ three-di- 
mensional*. How can we, then, ask 
whether this space is flat or curved? 
What we have just said applies, 
however, only to the idea of “relative” 
curvature, to the curvature of an 
ellipse with respect to a “straight” 
line, to the curvature of a sphere with 
respect to a “‘plane’”’. But let us sup- 
pose that we are on the surface of a 
big ball, many times larger than the 
earth; and, while we are at it, let us 
imagine that the atmosphere around 
this ball absorbs light to a much 
greater extent than our atmosphere 
so that the usual experiences, cited to 
prove that the earth’s surface is sim- 
ilar to the surface of a small ball, can 
no longer be relied upon. In other 
words, let us suppose that our ex- 
perience is limited to measurements of 


*The space-time continuum of relativity has four 
dimensions, of course, but space in the usual sense 
of the word is the “proper space” for any particular 
observer, representing for him the “cross-section” of 
the space-time continuum at any instant. 
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distances on the surface of our world. 
Does it mean, in that case, that we 
could never find out whether this sur- 
face were plane, or spherical, or some 
other kind of surface? Obviously not, 
for, given time, at least we can go 
around the world and that would 
prove to us that the world is different 
from a plane. The geometries of differ- 
ent surfaces as revealed by actual 
surveying may differ a great deal and 
in this difference lies the key to the 
idea of “intrinsic” curvature of a sur- 
face, the curvature revealed by mea- 
surements of distances made on the 
surface itself without getting outside. 
If so, there may be something, after 
all, to the idea of “intrinsic curvature’’ 
of our physical space as revealed by 
astronomical surveying in it. 

Lest a misunderstanding may arise, 
let us recall that there exists a funda- 
mental difference between mathe- 
matics and physics. Physics is con- 
cerned with actual phenomena and 
relations between objects. Mathe- 
matics, on the other hand, is concerned 
with possible phenomena and possible 
relations. The conclusions of physics 
are settled by experiment while the 
deductions of mathematics must mere- 
ly be logically consistent with the 
premises. Physics takes facts as they 
are; mathematics considers them as 
they might be and, in special instances, 
as they are. The material bodies in 
our universe attract one another ac- 
cording to the inverse square law, and 
there is only one celestial mechanics 
for a physicist; they might be attract- 


ing each other according to any other 
law, and there is an infinite number of 
systems of celestial mechanics for a 
mathematician. 

At times, several physical theories 
may be devised to account for the same 
set of physical facts. This is possible 
because the failure of one group of 
hypotheses to explain all the available 
facts may be compensated by some 
additional hypotheses. Thus, Ptolemy 
placed the earth in the center of the 
universe and made the planets move 
around the earth in circles. That did 
not agree with actual observations. 
He decided then that the planets move 


Fig. 1—The square on the hypotenuse of a right triangle does 
not equal the sum of the squares of the other two sides if the 
triangle is drawn on a sphere, as can be seen from this at- 
tempt to draw a 3-4-5 right triangle on a globe of the World 
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in circles (“epicycles”) whose centers 
move in circles around the earth. By 
the time a sufficient agreement with 
observation was reached, the number 
of epicycles was found to be quite 
formidable. All the compensatory 
hypotheses become unnecessary as 
soon as we adopt the Copernican point 
of view. Perhaps we can state, with- 
out courting objections, that there js 
only one physical theory of the real 
world, based upon the least number of 
assumptions. Yet, logically speaking, 
the real world might have been one of 
a literally infinite number that mathe- 
maticians can imagine. 

While Euclid has de- 
veloped one_ possible 
geometry, Lobachev- 
sky another, and Rie- 
mann still another, 
only one of them will 
fit best the real facts; 
and the question, as to 
which one it is, has to 
be decided on the basis 
of actual measurements 
and not by philosophic 
speculations or because 
one of these geometries 
happens to be taught 
in high schools. It is 
to be remembered that 
in a limited part of 
space all geometries are 
approximately alike, 
just as all surfaces are 
approximately plane if 
small enough parts are 
taken. The fact that 
Euclidean geometry 
fits well our daily ex- 
perience is not star- 
tling at all; we might 
have expected it. 

Let us now return to 


our measurements on 
some particular sur- 


face. Different paths 
can be drawn between 
any two points on it. 
One of these paths is 
the shortest*, is called 
the “geodesic”, and it 
is the “straight” path 
so far as our surveying 
measurements are con- 
cerned. It is the geo- 
desic that interests the 
practical navigator 
who, being confined to 
the water’s surface, ig- 
nores the three-dimen- 
sional aspect of the 
world. 

Taking three points, 
we can join them by 
geodesics and form a 
triangle. Among vari- 
ous triangles some are 
“right-angled”’, that is 
have two of their sides 
perpendicular to each 
other. The side oppo- 
site the right angle is 
called the hypotenuse. 
If the surface is a plane 
the right triangles in 
it possess a remark- 
able property which is known as the 
theorem of Pythagoras: the square of 
the hypotenuse equals the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. But, 
when we come to consider surfaces 
that are wot plane, we have to distin- 
guish those which are merely “bent” 
like a piece of twisted paper, from 
others which are “fully curved” like 
a rubber sheet deformed not only by 
bending but also by stretching. 

A bent surface, technically known 
as a developable surface, is one which 


C8 


*On a sphere there are some pairs of points dia- 
metrically opposite between which an infinity of equal 
paths extsts. Such situations will not occur, however, 
if we concern ourselves only with sufficiently limited 
areas of the surface. 


Fig. 2—Any two meridian lines seem everywhere equidistant 
to the Equadorean who confines his attention to the neighbor- 


hood of his native country 


in material form can be flattened out 
into a plane without stretching. A 
cylinder is a familiar example. The 
intrinsic geometry of such a surface, 
consisting of those properties of geo- 
metric figures which can be ascertain- 
ed without getting outside the surface, 
is obviously the same as the ordinary 
plane geometry, and the Pythagorean 
theorem still holds. This general 
statement is true, however, only if we 
confine our attention to sufficiently 
limited areas—to geometry “in the 
small”, so to speak. There are some 
properties “‘in the large” that are un- 
like the properties of geometric figures 
drawn in a plane. For instance any 
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present purposes, we 


shall not distinguish 
between real planes and 
developable surfaces 
but shal] consider them 
equally “‘flat’”’, reserv- 
ing the word “curved” 
to non-developable sur- 
faces. The term “cur. 
vature” will be used, 
therefore, in a much 
stronger sense than or- 
dinarily. In this sense, 
Pythagoras’ theorem is 
true on flat and only 
on flat surfaces, so that 
if the square of the hy- 


potenuse of a right tri- 
angle drawn upon a 


surface does not equal 
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the sum of the squares 


of the other two sides, 
then the surface 1s cur- 


ved. This test is “in- 
trinsic’’, and surveying 


measurements on the 


Fig. 3—If the Equadorean assumes that meridian lines are 
everywhere equidistant, he obtains a false idea of the size of 


Greenland 


plane circle if conceived as a perfect 
rubber thread can shrink to a point 
without leaving the plane. This is 
true of some, but not of all circles on 
acylinder. The circles that go around 
the cylinder cannot shrink without 
leaving the cylindrical surface. 

On a sphere, on the other hand, even 
' small geometric figures have proper- 
ties quite different in many respects 
from the properties of plane figures. 
No portion of the sphere can be made 
to fit a plane without stretching its 
parts. The square of the hypotenuse 
is no longer equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. 

Just as much can be said of other 
non-developable surfaces. For the 


surface itself are sufh- 
cient for finding out 
what kind of a surface 
it is. 

These ideas can be extended to 
space. Starting from some partic- 
ular point, let us go along some geo- 
desic to another point, from there we 
proceed on another geodesic _per- 
pendicular to the first, and reach a 
third point from which we depart for 
the fourth point, following a third 
geodesic at right angles to the geodesic 
surface* containing the first two. We 
can also reach the fourth point direct- 
ly along a sort of diagonal geodesic. 
The square of this diagonal distance 
may or may not be equal to the sum 
of the squares of the other three seg- 
ments. Jf it is, we say that the space 


*.4 geodesic surface is analogous to a plane, in the 
same way that a geodesic is analogous to a straight line. 
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is fat; otherwise the space is curved. 

Everyone is familiar with flat maps 
of the world. On them some countries, 
such as Greenland, look big, out of all 
proportion. If these maps were drawn 
from the point of view of Greenlanders, 
the equatorial regions would look 


huge. This always happens if, in 
drawing a map of a sphere, we identify 
it with a plane. An equatorial dweller 
would draw his meridians of longitude 
as perpendiculars to the equator and 
carry them toward the pole as parallel 
lines. He would infer from this picture 
that these lines are as far apart as ever 
even when they reach Greenland, so 
that his ideas about the speed of dog 
teams traveling East and West would 
be radically different from the actual 
experience of an Eskimo. Eventually 
an agreement between the disputants 
would be reached by recognizing that 
“parallel meridians” intersect at the 
poles. This solution of the dilemma 
upsets some “‘axioms”’ of plane geome- 
try on which Pythagoras’ proposition 
rests, and the Greek geometer’s theo- 
rem must go by the board. 

The Eskimo and the Ecuadorean 
would also find an alternative solution 
of their difficulties by considering the 
world’s surface imbedded in space, so 
they could join points on the surface 
by the shortest distances outside the 
surface itself. This would mean an 
admission on their part that the 
world’s surface is one whose points are 
approximately 3900 miles away from 
a fixed center. They might name this 
surface a “‘sphere” unless it were al- 
ready named. No one could seriously 
object to this view because the picture 
of the world as the surface of a large 


ball would seem a possible physical 
picture. The practical navigator, how- 
ever, being compelled to sail on the 
surface, would prefer the first solution. 
Whatever the individual preferences 
may be, both points of view are physi- 
cally acceptable since we recognize 
the existence of a physical three-di- 
mensional space in which the earth’s 
surface is contained. 

If now we come to consider our three- 
dimensional universe, and some “‘as- 
tronomical surveyor” were to observe 
facts that did not square with the 
theorem of Pythagoras, we would have 
the choice of two general lines of be- 
lief. On the one hand, we might regard 
the points of space as points of a four- 
dimensional something-or-other, and 
so restore the theorem to its simpler 
form. We should however consider 
such a reduction as artificial and with- 
out physical significance. On the 
other hand, the acceptance per se of 
the more complicated theorem of 
Pythagoras, that is, the admission 
that space has intrinsic curvature, 
offers no difficulties since there is no 
reason why the rule for computing 
the length of an hypotenuse should 
be as simple as the one given originally 
by Pythagoras on the basis of mea- 
surements made in a very limited 
area. If someone were to point out 
that the theorem of Pythagoras has 
been logically proved, we should have 
to reply that it has been proved to de- 
pend upon other postulates, the ap- 
plicability of which to the physical 
world had not been tested except in 
limited areas, and in sufficiently small 
regions the curvature would have no 
great effect on the measurements. 
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Measurement of Transmission Loss 
Through Partition Walls 


By K. D. SWARTZEL, Jr. 


Acoustical Research 


HE question of the trans- 

mission of sound through par- 

titions is almost as old as the 
first race of men who built dwellings 
of mud or stones. Their buildings 
were primarily for protection from the 
elements and their enemies, but the 
quiet afforded by four walls was no 
doubt a factor influencing them to 
build shelters for luxury and comfort. 
More recently, with the increasing 
concentration of people in large towns 
necessitating housing many families 
of diverse interests and habits in a 
small area, and many workers within 
the limits of a small business district, 
the sound-insulation value of parti- 
tions used in the walls of buildings has 
become of considerable importance. 
Many theatres, radio and recording 
studios, factories, stores, churches, of- 


fices, apartments, and homes require 
insulation from stray sounds of ex- 
ternal origin. 

Sound insulation is largely a matter 
of the specification of wall structures 
with sufficient transmission loss. The 
transmittivity of a partition is the ratio 
of that part of the sound energy pass- 
ing through the partition and radiated 
into the air, to the total sound energy 
striking the partition. The reciprocal 
of the transmittivity expressed in deci- 
bels is called the transmission loss. 

Probably the easiest way to mea- 
sure the transmittivity of a partition 
is to place it in an opening between 
two rooms which are otherwise well 
insulated from each other so that no 
sound can pass from one to the other 
by any path except through the parti- 
tion. If a tone is generated in one 
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room, the transmittivi- 
ty of the partition can 
then be calculated from 
the difference in inten- 
sity levels in the two 
rooms,’ the size of the 
partition, and the re- 
verberation time of the 
quieter room. 

The plan of the lab- 
oratory used for these 
measurements is shown 
in Figure 1. In the 
larger room, the source 
room, are placed loud 
speakers as a source of 
sound. These are driv- 
en by a 13A oscillator 
and a power amplifier. 
The partition to be 
tested is built into the 
six-foot-square opening 
into the test room. In 
each room are located 
several moving coil mi- 
crophones to detect the 
sound. The output of 
the microphones is measured with an 
automatic level recorder, shown in 
Figure 2, a device capable of auto- 
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Fig. 1—Diagram of room layout for mea- 
suring the transmittivity of partitions 


Fig. 2—The author reading the automatic level recorder used 
in the measurement of the transmittivity of walls 


matically drawing a graph of intensity 
on a moving paper record. The fre- 
quency dial of the heterodyne oscilla- 
tor is rotated by a small synchronous 
motor at a speed which covers a fre- 
quency range from 60 cycles to 4000 
cycles in about four minutes. Cor- 
responding frequencies are automati- 
cally marked on the recorder record as 
the dial turns. 

With a partition in place, the pro- 
cedure of the measurements is as 
follows. Intensity records throughout 
a continuous frequency range are re- 
corded in the source room at several 
different microphone and loud-speaker 
positions, and averaged so that no 
special room-condition can influence 
the results. A similar number of in- 
tensity measurements are made and 
averaged in the test room. From the 
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difference 1n the average levels of the 
two rooms, data may be obtained on 
the continuous transmission-frequency 
characteristic of the partition. 

Because of the shifting of the inter- 
ference pattern in the room, the curves 
drawn by the level recorder are not 
smooth. The irregularities, which 
envelop an average level, may be re- 
duced by using a slow response speed 
on the recorder. A warble tone from 
the oscillator instead of a steady tone 
helps in the same manner. To average 
the levels at several points in the room 
simultaneously a number of micro- 
phones may be connected in succes- 
sion to the recorder for a small fraction 
of a second by a motor-driven rotating 
switch. 

Results of transmission-loss mea- 
surements on some partitions are given 


50 


in Figure 3. Curve 1 shows the trans. 
mission loss as a function of frequency 
for a 6-foot-square metal-frame door 
having four 28-inch-square panels of 
quarter-inch plate glass. This door 
was loosely clamped at the edges 
against a felt strip about a half inch 
in thickness, so that some of the trans. 
mitted sound may have been due to 
the rather imperfect seal. Curve 2 
shows the transmission loss for a 
standard unplastered three-inch wall 
of hollow gypsum tile, and curve 3 is 
for the same wall with two coats of 
gypsum plaster on each side. 

No attempt is made to express the 
insulation value of a wall with a single 
figure, as no generally acceptable 
method of weighting the various fre- 
quencies or frequency intervals js 
available. 
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Fig. 3—Typical transmission-loss curves for various types of walls 
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The Oxidation of Organic Substances 


By L. EGERTON 


Chemical Laboratories 


VERYONE knows how vital 
the oxygen of the air is to his 
very existence, but few fully 

realize to what extent this same ele- 
ment plays an opposite and sinister 
role. Each year, by aging materials, 
it takes its toll from industry and 
necessitates many costly replacements. 
Iron falls into rust. Rubber loses its 
“life”, hardens, and cracks. Oils be- 
come gummy and cease to lubricate. 
Paint films lose toughness and ad- 
herence. Paper becomes yellow and 


brittle, falling at length into chips. 

Most organic materials of a highly 
complex chemical structure, such as 
rubber, bitumens,and petroleum prod- 
ucts, are readily attacked by oxygen, 
and the resulting deterioration eventu- 
ally destroys their usefulness. That 
the natural aging of these materials is 
mainly due to oxidation is inferred 
from the many similar effects of aging 
and artificial oxidation, in the rates 
at which they occur and in the chemi- 
cal and physical changes they produce. 
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Because of the importance of many 
of these materials, especially rubber, 
in the telephone plant, it is essential 
to understand the mechanism of such 
oxidation processes and the accom- 
panying changes in chemical and phys- 
ical properties. Only from the basis of 
such understanding is it possible to 
foretell with some degree of accuracy 
the natural life of individual materials, 
and to develop materials having su- 
perior aging qualities. 

The methods generally employed 
for the study of oxidation fall under 
three classes. Most prevalent are 


measurements of a practical sort on 
the changes which exposure to oxygen 
produces in tensile strength, brittle. 
ness, viscosity, and the like. In the 
second method the amount of oxygen 
absorbed per unit of time is measured 
quantitatively. The third method 
measures the rate at which the princi- 
pal products of the reaction are formed, 
or conversely the zate of disappear- 
ance of the substance undergoing 
oxidation. 

The apparatus shown in the head- 
piece is in many cases used in these 
Laboratories to measure the oxygen 

absorbed under conditions of 


constant temperature and 


' 


' 


Fig. 1—The amount of oxygen absorbed by the 

sample in A is measured on the gas burette D. 

Pressure is held constant by electrolytic generation of 

gas from an oxalic acid solution in B, controlled by 
the manometer C, as shown at the lower right 


pressure. The quantity of oxy- 
gen producing any given effect 
can thus be quite definitely 
determined. In each separate 
unit (Figure 1) of the appara- 
tus a sample of the material 
is kept physically saturated 
with pure oxygen in a bulb A, 
whose temperature iscontrolled 
by placing it in a thermostat. 
Pressure is held constant by 
the electrolytic generation of 
gas in the bulb B, under con- 
trolof the mercury manometer 
C which makes and breaks 
circuit for the electrolyzing 
current.* The amount of oxy- 
gen absorbed is measured on 
the gas burette D. 

Methods analogous to these 
have long been used to deter- 
mine the rates at which re- 
actions in general proceed. 
Hence it has been discovered 
that most chemical reactions 
proceed at a rate which dimin- 
ishes as the reaction progresses, 
so long as the temperature does 
not change. This is no more 


*This unusual pressure-regulating device 
was developed by G. T. Kohman. 
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than might be expected, for as time 
goes on, more and more of the reacting 
compounds are used up and there are 
fewer of their molecules left to promote 
the reaction. Some reactions can have 
their entire progress hastened or slow- 
ed down by “‘catalysts”: substances 
whose mere presence, perhaps in only 
minute quantities, greatly changes the 
rate of a reaction and yet which re- 
main at the end of the reaction chemi- 
cally unchanged. 

In contrast to the picture of dimin- 
ishing reaction rate, many oxidation 
reactions exhibit the property of “self- 
acceleration”. These “‘autocatalytic”’ 
reactions proceed at first with very 
slow rates, at times immeasurable, 
which gradually increase until a maxi- 
mum is attained and then diminish. 
The initial period of negligible re- 
action is termed the ‘‘induction 
period”’. 

In these reactions it is the induction 
period that is shortened by positive 
catalysts or accelerators, and length- 
ened by negative catalysts or deceler- 
ators. Some hold the view that the 
induction period is not an inherent 
property of the oxidizable molecule 
but depends upon traces of negative 
or positive catalysts naturally present 
as impurities in the material. In the 
field of organic oxidation, negative 
catalysis has recently received con- 
siderable attention, mainly because of 
its practical significance in the appli- 
cation of anti-oxidants for stabilizing 
materials which normally age rapidly. 

The application of antioxidants to 
rubber is perhaps the outstanding ex- 
ample of their use. The similarity of 
the oxidation curves for rubber with 
those showing the gain in weight dur- 
ing natural aging indicate the similari- 
ty of the reactions in natural and in 
artificially accelerated aging. It is 
known that enormous changes in the 
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Fig. 2—The tensile strength of rubber (ex- 

pressed above in pounds per square inch) 

decreases rapidly with increase in the 

amount of oxygen it absorbs (in percent of 
the weight of the sample) 


tensile strength of rubber occur after 
the absorption of small amounts of 
oxygen (Figure 2); 0.5% of oxygen 
decreases the tensile strength by near- 
ly 50%. Antioxidants are accordingly 
effective in prolonging the life of rubber 
by increasing the induction period and 
consequently decreasing the amount 
of oxygen absorbed in any given time 
(Figure 3). 

So far as the rate of reaction is 
concerned, the effect of adding these 
“inhibitors” is not permanent. The 
induction period is extended by their 
presence, but later the rate of reaction 
increases until a maximum is reached 
and then diminishes just as in the 
case of the uncatalyzed reaction. Such 
catalysts seem to work selectively: a 
given substance may inhibit the oxida- 
tion of a specific compound but when 
tried on a different compound it may 
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Fig. 3—A small amount of antiager will 
greatly decrease the amount of oxygen 
absorbed by rubber in a given time. The 
absorbed oxygen 1s expressed above in 
moles per gram-molecule of CrcH16. The 
temperature of the reaction was So° C 


show the reverse effect and act as a 
positive catalyst. 

While negative catalysts assist in 
prolonging the usefulness of many 
materials, positive catalysts and ac- 
celerators, in most cases, have the 
opposite effect. A factor very detri- 
mental to stability is light radiation 


of short wavelengths. Where 
280 


salts which hasten the oxidation of 
the “drying oils” and thus thicken and 
harden the oil into a film. This thick. 
ening is more than a mere oxidation, 
In the course of it, several molecules 
of the oil unite to yield a much heavier 
molecule having entirely different 
properties. 

Some hold the view that this“ poly- 
merization” of drying oils is purely a 
uniting of the molecules of oxides and 
peroxides formed in the oxidation re- 
action. In the case of some other sub- 
stances, however, the presence of oxy- 
gen or peroxides is not essential to 
polymerization. Some molecules are 
capable of uniting to form a heavier 
molecule under the influence of ultra- 
violet light. The presence of oxygen 
in excess may serve as an inhibitor or 
decelerator for this photo-polymeriza- 
tion. In such cases, there is active 
competition between the oxidation and 
polymerization reactions, the active 


possible its action is often pre- 
vented by incorporating sub- 


stances in the material which 240 


cut down the amount of ultra- 
200 


ral 


violet radiation absorbed and 
thereby effectively diminish 


its accelerating effect upon the 
oxidation reaction. 


° 


Metals and metal salts pro- 
mote the oxidation of hydro- 


OXYGEN ABSORBED 


carbon oils (Figure 4), acceler- ~~ 80 
ating the deposition of a sludge 


_ of oxidation products, and the — 40 
formation of acids, both of 
which seriously impair the use- 0 


fulness of the oil. Other ma- 
terials which act as positive 
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catalysts toward many oxida- 
tion reactions are metal com- 
plexes and organic peroxides. 

In the paint and varnish in- 
dustry use is made of positive 
catalysts as “driers”: metal 


Fig. 4—These curves show that the oxidation of 
hydrocarbon oil at 120° C occurs sooner in the pres- 
ence of the positive catalyst, copper (A), than alone 
(B), and can be greatly delayed by as little as 01% 
of a negative catalyst or antioxidant (C). The 


absorbed oxygen is expressed in cubic centimeters 
per gram of oil 
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molecules showing more of a prefer- 
ence for oxygen than for one another. 
Here it is possible to inhibit selectively 
one or the other of the two competing 
reactions. 

In contrast to the auto-catalytic 
type of oxidation reaction, and more 
like the large majority of chemical 
reactions, there are those organic ox- 
idations which show slowly diminish- 
ing rate of reaction. Bituminous ma- 
terials, for example, appear to oxidize 
in this way (Figure 5). Accompanying 
the absorption of oxygen are distinct 
changes in the physical and chemical 
properties of the bitumens which seem 
to be in agreement with their natural 
aging characteristics. Other materials 
of interest coming under this classifi- 
cation are cellulose and certain in- 
sulating waxes. Here accelerated ox- 
idation indicates that the oxidizability 
is quite important in determining the 
adaptability of the materials to specific 
uses. It is still questionable, however, 
how closely accelerated oxidation du- 
plicates natural aging in these cases. 

In passing from these matters of 
observation to the explanation of why 
they take place, one passes into a 
battleground of conflicting theory. So 
far no one theory has been evolved 
which adequately explains all the phe- 
nomena associated with oxidation re- 
actions. The simplest view of the 
mechanism of air oxidation regards it 
as starting with a reaction in which 
molecular oxygen becomes attached 
to the substance undergoing oxidation, 
forming a highly reactive compound 
known as a peroxide. The final prod- 
ucts of oxidation result from changes 
occurring in these intermediate perox- 
ide bodies. 

The chain of procedures which take 
place can be set forth more precisely 
in the light of the classical theory of 
chemical reactions, assuming a react- 


ing system composed of molecules of 
A and molecules of oxygen, Oz. It 
is supposed that chemical combination 
takes place only between those partic- 
ular molecules whose relative kinetic 
energy exceeds a limiting value known 
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Fig. s—The amount of oxygen absorbed by 
mid-continental asphalt at So° C (ex- 
pressed in cubic centimeters of oxygen per 
gram of asphalt) can be seen to increase 
with time, but at a decreasing rate 


as the energy of activation. The num- 
ber of suitable molecules is quite small 
in comparison with the total number 
of molecules present. Since the new 
molecules formed by the combination 
of A and Oz possess at least as much 
kinetic energy as was required for their 
formation, they are said to be “‘acti- 
vated”. These activated molecules 
may give up their energy to other 
oxygen molecules, thus becoming “ de- 
activated” themselves and activating 
the oxygen molecules. The latter may 
then enter in turn into combination 
with other molecules of A. These re- 
actions can be compendiously in- 
dicated by such a scheme as that in 
Table I, where the activated molecule 
is placed in parentheses. 

Such a reaction gives an absorption 
curve similar to that shown in Figure 
5, in which the rate of absorption 
decreases with time if the temperature 
is constant. In order to account for 
the increasing velocity of absorption 
in auto-catalytic reactions (Figure 4), 
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it is necessary to make some assump- 
tion which will provide for more cen- 
ters, to initiate new reaction chains. 
To accord with observation, the re- 
acting molecules must become more 
and more numerous until the reaction 
proceeds with explosive violence, un- 
less the reaction chains are broken. 

It is sufficient to assume that in 
addition to the reactions shown in 
Table I, the reactions shown in Table 
II can take place. Here it is supposed 
that the peroxide first formed may 
also react with a molecule of A to form 
two molecules of an oxide, one of 
which may possess enough energy to 
impart peroxidic characteristics to the 
oxide molecule. The active molecules 
of oxide constitute centers which initi- 
ate a new series of reaction chains, 
and thus increase the rate of reaction. 

Negative catalysts may function in 
such reactions by combining with the 
activated peroxide and returning all 
the components to the system in a 


stable condition (Table III, 1). An. 
other possible mechanism is a reaction 

of the catalyst with oxygen to form 

an activated peroxide like that of 4 

followed by a mutually destructive 
reaction between the two activated 
peroxides (Table III, 2). Many valid 
criticisms may be brought against 
these proposed mechanisms, but they 
have nevertheless presented a helpful 
picture of auto-oxidation and_ the 
action of catalysts in it. 


TaB_Le 
A+O2+energy—> A(O2) 
A(O) AO, + 
(Oz) A(Oz) 


TaB_e II 
AO, +A—>AO+A(O) 
A(O) +O2-» AO + (Oz) 


TasBce III 
(1): A(Oz) + B A(O) + B(O) > A+B 
+Oz 
(2): B+O2—> B(Orz) 
A(Oz) + B(O2z) > A+B+202 
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